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Facts and Calculations respecting the Population and Territory of the, 
United States of America. By the late Dit. Cukrie. 

[The following notes on the population and territory of the United 
States were prepared by Dr. Ourrie near the close of the last century. 
They were found among his papers by his son, the late Mr. W. Wal- 
lace Currie, of Liverpool, who transmitted them to Mr. Porter, of the 
Board of Trade, at a very recent date. Through his kindness we are 
enabled to put them on record in the pages of our Journal, where they 
merit a place by the intrinsic value of the facts, and the ingenuity of 
the calculations. Since their date there has been an uninterrupted 
series of decennial censuses. Abstracts from these are subjoined, 
closing with the agricultural statistics derived from data collected at 
the period of the last census in 1840, which have a temporary interest, 
as well as a permanent value. These abstracts have appeared at suc- 
cessive periods in the American Almanack.'] 

Population of the United States. 

It is well known that about a century ago, the country which 
now composes the United States of America,iContained but a few 
thousand civilized inhabitants, and that now the same country contains 
four or five millions. 

But the causes of this vast increase of numbers seem not to bo 
equally well understood. It is believed that many persons still sup- 
pose the population of America to be chiefly indebted for its growth 
to emigrations from other countries; and that it must become stationary 
when they cease to take place. Some facts and calculations will be 
set down upon this sheet, to ascertain the ratio of the natural increase 
of the inhabitants of America, and to show that the great progress of 
wealth and population in that country, is chiefly derived from in- 
ternal causes, and of course less liable to interruption from without. 

The highest estimate that is recollected, of the number of inha- 
bitants removing to America in any one year, supposes the number to 
be 10,000*. If the same number had removed every year since the 
first settlement of the country, it would make in the whole about 
1,600,000. But it is to be remarked that this estimate was made for 
a period when emigrations were unusually numerous; that during the 
many years of war which have taken place they have been very few, 
and that in former years, when the number of emigrants was com- 
plained of as an evil, it was not reckoned so highf . We may there- 
fore suppose that 5000 persons per annum is a liberal allowance for 
the average number of persons removing to America since its first 
settlement. This, in the year 1790, would amount to 800,000 
persons. 

At the end of 1790, and beginning of 1791, there were enumerated 
in the General Census, the number of 3,993,412 inhabitants^. * As 
some places were not enumerated at all, and from others no return was 
made, there can bo little doubt but the actual number then, was 
something more than 4,000,000. Supposing them to have increased, 

* Cooper's Information. f Douglas's Summary, vol. ii., p. 320. 

+ Sec the Census of 1791. 
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so as to double their numbers once in twenty years — then, in the 
several preceding periods of twenty years, since the year 1630, the 
numbers would stand thus — 



At the end of 1690 125,000 

1670 62,500 

„ 1650 31,250 

1630 15,625 



At the end of 1790 4,000,000 

1770 2,000,000 

1750 1,000,000 

1730 500,000 

1710 250,000 

but as this last date reaches back to the infancy of the first settle- 
ments in North America, it can hardly be supposed that they con- 
tained so many as 15,000 inhabitants. It follows, therefore, that they 
must have doubled their numbers oftener than once in twenty years — 
that is, they must have increased faster than at the rate of 5 per cent., 
compounding the increase with the principal at the end of every twenty 
years. 

To determine how far this ratio of increase is justified by other 
facts, some pains have been taken to ascertain and compare the number 
of inhabitants at four different periods, viz., 1750, 1774, 1782, and 
1791. The following estimate has been formed of those numbers 
about the year 1750: — 

In 1751 Massachusetts* contained 200,000 

„ Connecticut 100,000 

„ Rhode Islandf 30,000 

„ New Hampshire 24,000 

In 1756, one account J says New York contained 100,000 

„ Another§ 96,775 

In 1750, suppose therefore it contained 90,000 

In 1745, New Jersey contained 61,403 

In 1750, suppose therefore 66,000 

In 1760||, in Pennsylvania the Taxables were 31,667 

In 1793, ditto 91,177 

By a conjectural proportion, therefore, the number of Taxables in 1791 
must have been about 86,000. Then as 86,000 is to 434,373, (the number 
of inhabitants in 1791,) so is 31,667 to 159,945 the number of 1760, which 
subtracted from the Census of 1791, gives an increase of 274,428 for 
thirty years, of which one-third part, or 91,379 is the mean increase for 
ten years ; but supposing the increase for the ten years previous to 1760 to 

have been but 70,000, there will remain for the whole number in 1750 89,945 

Delaware. — Suppose in the same proportion to its present num. 

bers as Pennsylvania 12,224 

In 1751 or 1 752 If, in Maryland the Taxables were 40,000 

Taxables are understood to be all white men above 1 6 years 
of age, and all black persons from 16 to 60 — say then that 
to every 100 white males above 16 there are 
100 ditto below 16, and 
200 white females of all ages — 
200 blacks from 16 to 60, and 
200 of all other ages 

Total 800 of which 300 are Taxables**, then as 300 is 

to 800, so is 40,000 to 106,666 



Carried over 106,666 612,169 

* Douglas's Summary, vol ii., p. 180; Smith's History of New York, p. 225. 

f Morse's Geography says that in 1748 Rhode Island contained 34,128. 

% Smith, p. 225. § Morse's Geography. 

|| Cox's View, p. 481. If Douglas, vol. ii., p. 363. ** Jefferson, p. 129. 
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Brought forward 106,666 612,169 

But as in those States the number of blacks is to that of whites 

only as 10 to 11, deduct therefore ,',nd part of this number.... 4,121 



In 1750, in Virginia*, Tytheables were 100,000 

Then by the same rule as before, as 300 is to 800, so is 

100,000 to 266,666 

Deduct in the same proportion as for Maryland 12,121 



102,545 



254,545 



The numbers of the following States must be supplied in a great 
measure from conjecture : — 

1710 in North Carolina, the whole number of inhabitants 10,000 

1750 suppose one-third of the increase since 1710 120,000 

South Carolina. — Suppose in the same ratio to its present 

numbers as North Carolina 80,000 

Georgia. — The settlement of it but then lately commenced : 

suppose it had 10,000 



About 1750. — Total of inhabitants in the Thirteen Colonies 1,179,259 

,, 1790. — Whole number in the Thirteen States 4,000,000 

Being about 3 T 4 „- times the number of 1750. If this increase be com- 
puted in the manner of simple interest, it affords a ratio of 5 '98, or 
very nearly 6 per cent., or in the manner of compound interest of 
betwen 3 and 3g per cent. Any number increased in the compound 
ratio of 3 per cent, per annum is doubled, in about twenty-three years 
and a half, and at 3| per cent, in about twenty years ; that is, it is 
equal to 5 per cent, simple increase for the same period. 

The next period which will be adverted to is the year 1774. 

An able and ingenious authort, who was very thoroughly conversaut 
in colonial affairs, supposes, that at that time, the whole number of colo- 
nists could not exceed 2,141,307. The difference between this number 
and that of 1750, gives a compound increase of hardly 3 per cent., 
while the subsequent ratio, up to 1790, is more than 4 per cent, per 
annum. These different rates of increase, while they confirm the 
general principles here contended for, may lead to a suspicion, that 
Governor Pownall's calculation is too low, or what perhaps is more 
probable, that the foregoing estimate for 1750 is somewhat too high. 

In 1782 a return was made to Congress of the inhabitants in the 

several States, by which there appeared to be 2,389,300 

This return was then believed to be accurate, for it was made the rule 
for the assessment of public burthens among the States. But in 1784 
the accuracy of it was attacked by Lord Sheffield, who affirmed it was 
too great ; if it was in fact as much too great as he supposed, then the 
increase of numbers from that time to 1790 must have exceded all credi- 
bility. But allowing it to have been accurate, the difference between the 

number of 1790 4,000,000 

And this number of 1782 2,389,300 



Is 1,610,700 

From this deduct for emigrants, viz. : — 

10,000 emigrants per annum for nine years 90,000 

Increase of ditto at 5 per cent, for four years and one-half 20,250 

110,250 



Natural increase in nine years 1,500,450 

• Jefferson's Notes, p. 122. f Pownall's Memorial, p. 62. 
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■which calculated upon the numher of inhahitants returned in 1782, 
gives the astonishing natural increase of 6 - 97, or very nearly 7 per 
cent, per annum. 

From these statements compared with each other, it appears that 
in the year 1790, the actual increase of inhahitants in the United States, 
beyond the number ever imported, must have been 3,200,000, or after 
the most liberal allowances, at least three millions. That the whole 
rate of increase upon the numbers at any given period, has been more 
than 5 per cent., and deducting for emigrations, that it has been about 
equal to 5 per cent, for any twenty years successively, or 3^ per cent, 
compound increase for any period that has yet elapsed. 

But it may be objected, that no inference as to the future popula- 
tion of America can be derived from these facts, because as the country 
becomes more thickly settled, the increase will be slower. "We have 
an opportunity of examining what weight the objection possesses. 

The Eastern States are the most thickly inhabited. The greater 
part of the emigrations from them, have been either to other States in 
New England or to the State of New York. 

In 1750, New England and New York together contained 444,000 
In 1790, Ditto 1,348,942 

having more than trebled their number in 40 years, and increased 
during all that period, at the rate of more than 5 per cent, upon their 
original number; and in the compound ratio of nearly 3 per cent. And 
as many more persons have emigrated from these States than have 
come into them from abroad, all this, and something more, is their 
natural increase. 

In 1750 Massachusetts contained thirty-two persons, and in 

1 790 about sixty persons to each square mile. 
In 1750 Connecticut contained twenty persons, and in 

1790 about fifty persons to the square mile. 
In 1750 Rhode Island contained about twenty-three; and in 

1790 about fifty-two inhabitants per square mile : 

so that besides the numerous emigrants these States have sent forth, 
they have more than doubled their numbers in forty years, and nearly 
trebled them since they contained twenty persons to each square 
mile. 

Mr. Jefferson \ has taken some pains to prove that the inhabitants 
of Virginia double their numbers once in twenty-seven years and a 
quarter. He also proves by an ingenious calculation %, that in 1782, 
the numbers in Virginia were 567,614. 

In 1790, the same country, (part of which made the State of Ken- 
tucky,) contained 821,287, giving an increase of 4^^-, or very nearly 
5 per cent., and doubling their numbers, not in twenty-seven years 
and a quarter, as Mr. Jefferson endeavoured to prove, but in less than 
twenty-one years. 

Virginia, (exclusive of Kentucky,) added about 180,000 to its 
numbers, between 1782 and 1790, the period when the numerous 
emigrations to Kentucky caused so great a drain upon its popu- 
lation. 

• Observations, &c, p. 139. f Jefferson's Notes, p. 123. J lb., p. 128. 
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In 1780*, the number of militia, west of the Blue Ridge, in Vir- 
ginia, was 11,440, which, multiplied by four, gives for the number of 
inhabitants, 45,760. 

In 1790, the same county contained 151,235, those counties 
having more than trebled their numbers in ten years. 

It is to be observed that these facts (and many more of a similar 
tendency might be adduced), are drawn from the former and least 
prosperous state of America; and from periods, which were either 
absolutely those of public calamity, or at best, were not those of 
national prosperity: yet, it is apprehended, they sufficiently prove, 
that the inhabitants of the United States increase, at least, as fast, as 
at the compound ratio of 3? per cent. ; that should foreigners cease to 
remove there, it would not prevent more than one-fifteenth or one- 
twentieth of this increase; and that there are, as yet, no symptoms 
of this rate of increase being at all diminished by the crowded popu- 
lation of the country. The United States must contain 18,000,000 of 
people to equal the average of New England, and 55,000,000 to equal 
the rate of population in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The causes of this great increase of population, so peculiar to Ame- 
rica, might be readily and satisfactorily explained, by a review of the 

state of manners, society, property, and government in that country 

The discussion would, however, be too long for the present sheet, and 
is therefore forborne. 

Calculations of the present Number of Inhabitants in the United States. 



At the end of the year 1790.... 4,000,000 
Increase 1 year at 3£ per cent. 140,000 



1791.... 4,140,000 
Increase 1 year at 3 J- per cent. 144,900 



Brought forward 4,589,981 

Increase 1 year at 3 J per cent. 160,649 



At the end of the year 1795... 4,750,630 
Increase 1 year at 3 i per cent. 166,1 72 



1796... 4,916,802 
Increase 1 year at 34 per cent. 172,088 



1797.... 5,088,890 



1792... 4,284,900 
Increase 1 year at 3-J per cent. 149,971 

1793.... 4,434,871 
Increase 1 year at 3J per cent. 155,110 

1794.... 4,589,981 
Territory of the United States. 

It appears from the statements in Sec. I, that the increase of the 
inhabitants of the United States, is in the compound ratio of about 
three and a half per cent., and that at the end of the year 1797, their 
number is about 5,088,890. The territory of the United States has 
been usually reckoned after Mr. Hutchins as equal to a tract of one 
thousand miles square. This computation, though probably too large, 
will be followed. 

It gives in acres 640,000,000 

From which deduct for water 51,000,000 



And there remains of land 589,000,000 

Of this quantity it is known that about 220,000,000 



are contained in the territory north-west of the River Ohio, which 

is nearly all of it uninhabited. Of the 369,000,000 

* Jefferson's Notes, p. 131. 
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Brought forward „ 369,000,000 

which remain, it is difficult to form any just estimate as to the 
proportion of the inhabited and appropriated parts, to those which 
are not so. 

It is,- however, thought reasonable to suppose that in America, 
whenever any part of the country has acquired a population of 
about twenty persons to the square mile, or 150 or 200 acres to 
a family, that then, the land must there have acquired nearly the 
average price of cultivated land, and the surplus population will 
incline to emigrate. Assuming this as a rule, the lands in the 
United States so occupied, would, in 1796, be 157,337,664 

Remains 211,662,336 

a great part of which is, in fact, inhabited in some degree, the 
remainder is owned by States and individuals, and much of it not 
for sale. Add for the North West territory 220,000,000 

Lands of all kinds yet to be settled 431,662,336 

The increase of the population of the United States, calculated 
upon the principles established in Sec. I. will, if applied to the settle- 
ment of new lands at the rate of twenty persons to each square mile, 
or thirty-two acres each person, occupy the lands of the United States 
in the proportion, and at the periods following, viz., — 



Year. 


Number of 
Inhabitants. 


Acres of Land 

Occupied by the 

Increase. 


Acres of Land 
remaining Unoccupied. 


1796 

1 Year's increase ... 

1787 

10 ditto 


4,916,802 
5,088,890 
7,178,381 
10,125,814 
14,283,461 
18,406,150 


5,506,816 

66,863,712 

94,317,856 

133,044,704 

131,929,248 


431,662,336 
426,155,520 


1807 

10 ditto 

1817 

1827 
7 ditto 


359,291,808 
264,973,952 
131,929,248 


About 1834 


000,000,000 



Value of Lands. 

It has usually been supposed that the great rise which has taken 
place in the value of American lands, has been produced by caprice 
or accident, and not derived from any fixed and certain sources of 
profit : but it is allowed, that this rise in their value has been constant 
and very great ever since the first settlement of the colonies, and during 
periods which were very far from being those of public prosperity. 
Without taking any advantage, however, of the present favourable state 
of public affairs, it will be attempted to show, by facts and calculations 
drawn from the former and least prosperous state of the country, that 
the great increase in the value of lands is derived from fixed and necessary 
causes existing in the country, and is, in a great measure, subject to 
strict calculation. 

The following calculation is founded upon these principles, viz., — 
1st. It is supposed to be proved in Sec. I., that the inhabitants of 
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the United States increase in the compound ratio of three and a half 
per cent. 

2nd. It appears from the same section, that at the end of the year 
1796, the number of inhabitants in the United States is about 
4,916,802. 

3rd. It appears from the statements in Sec. II., that the quantity 
of vacant lands in the United States is about 431,662,336 acres. 

4th. Of consequence there are in the United States 1139 persons 
to each 100,000 acres of new lands. 

5th. It is supposed that new lands on an average are worth one 
dollar per acre; and that lands inhabited at the rate of twenty persons 
to the square mile are worth fourteen dollars, or three guineas 
per acre. 

The following statement, therefore, shews the increasing value 
of any 100,000,000 acres, (taken equal to the average,) upon the 
principle that the increase of 1139 persons may be applied to the 
settlement of it, and that as much land as they settle, at the rate 
of twenty persons to the square mile, is worth fourteen dollars 
per acre. (See Table, p. 140.) 

It is not intended by this statement to convey the idea that the 
rise in the value of any particular tract of land will be in the exact 
proportion here mentioned. In many important instances in America 
it has been greater, in others, perhaps, less. 

But it is intended to show that the increase in the value of 
American lands is, in its nature, like that of compound interest; and 
that assuming the very moderate ratio of three and a half per cent, 
for the increase of inhabitants, the general rise in the value of property 
resulting therefrom is very far above the profit of capital in any of 
the ordinary ways of employing it. And it is to be remembered 
that these statements, being matters of arithmetical calculation, are 
not to be disproved, except by disproving some of the premises on 
which they are founded. 

It ought also to be remarked that the statement is burthened by 
the inclusion of all the lands in the United States, and of course, of 
many millions which are not now for sale, and will not begin to be 
settled for many years. It is, therefore, much too moderate, if con- 
sidered with respect to the lands now in market. 

The lowest price at which Congress sell the lands, they offer for 
sale at two dollars per acre. 

The astonishingly low prices of lands in America have hitherto been 
occasioned by the want of capital to invest in them. Only a few 
European capitalists have lately understood the subject: and nobody 
is ignorant of the immense advantages they have derived from it. 
The great increase of capital in America, together with the investments 
which Europeans are beginning to make in lands, will probably raise 
their value far above the rate at which it has increased at any former 
period. 

Such a conclusion results, not unnaturally, from another conside- 
tion, which is this: — The price of any commodity whatever, may be 
raised in two ways, either by diminishing the quantity for sale, or 
by increasing the demand. But the extension of settlements, and 
the increase of wealth and population, operate at once in both these 
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ways upon American lands; not only diminishing the quantity for 
sale, but increasing the means and the eligibility of making further 
purchases and settlements. 



Year. 


Number of 
Inhabitants. 


Lands Ann. 

Occupied 
by the 

Increase of 
Inhabitants. 


Value of 
100,000 Acres 
each Year. 


Value 
per Acre. 


The same 
in Sterling. 


'fcndt 
Increase .... 


f 1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 


1,139 

40 


Acres. 
1,280 

1,312 

1,344 

1,408 

1,472 

1,504 

1,568 

1,631 

1,664 

1,728 

1,792 

1,856 
1,920 
1,984 
11,040 
13,120 
15,584 
18,784 
19,008 


Dollars. 
100,000 
16,640 


Dols. 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 
3 
3 
5 
7 
9 
11 
14 


Cts. 
00 

16 

33 

51 

69 

88 

08 

28 

49 

71 

93 

17 

41 
66 
92 
33 
06 
08 
52 



£ s. d. 
4 6 




1,179 
41 


116,640 
17,056 


5 2i 




1,220 
42 


133,696 
17,472 


5 11J 




1,262 

44 


151,168 
18,304 


6 9i 




1,306 
46 


169,472 
19,136 


7 4J 




1,352 
47 


188,608 
19,552 


8 5J 




1,399 
49 


208,160 
20,384 


9 44; 




1,448 
51 


228,544 
21,216 


10 3 




1804 
1805 
1806 

1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1834 






1,499 
52 


249,760 
21,632 


11 2J 




1,551 

54 


271,392 
22,464 


12 2\ 




1,605 
56 


293,856 
23,296 


13 24. 




1,661 
1,719 
1,779 
1,841 
2,186 
2,596 
3,083 
3,661 
4,255 


317,152 


14 3 




341,280 
366,240 
392,030 
535,550 
706,110 
908,702 
1,152,894 
1,400,000 


15 4 
16 5J 

17 7* 

1 4 

1 11 9 

2 8J 

2 12 10 

3 3 



Thus far Dr. Currie's calculations extend. The following are 
observed facts. 
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Population of the United States, according to the six enumerations ; 
from the Official Revision. 



States. 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1830. 


1840. 




96,540 
141,899 

85,416 
378,717 

69,110 
238,141 
340,120 
184,139 
434,373 

59,098 
319,728 
748,308 
393,751 
249,073 

82,548 

30,791 

73,077 


151,719 
183,762 
154,465 
423,245 

69,122 
251,002 
586,756 
211,949 
602,305 

64,273 
341,548 
880,200 
478,103 
345,591 
162,101 

8,850 

105,602 

220,955 

45,365 

4,875 
14,093 


228,705 

214,360 

717,713 

472,040 

77,031 

262,042 

959,949 

249,555 

810,091 

72,074 

380,546 

974,622 

555,500 

415,115 

252,433 

20,845 

40,352 

76,556 

261,727 

406,511 

230,760 

4,762 

24,520 

12,282 

20,845 

24,023 


298,335 
244,161 
235,764 
523,287 

83,059 

275,202 

1,372,812 

277,575 

1,049,458 

72,749 
407,350 
1,065,379 
638,829 
502,741 
340,987 
127,901 

75,448 
153,407 

14,273 
422,813 
564,317 
581,434 
8,896 
147,178 

55,211 

66,586 

33,039 


399,955 
209,328 
280,652 
610,408 

97,199 

297,065 

1,918,008 

320,823 

1,348,233 

76,748 
447,040 
1,211,105 
737,987 
581,185 
516,823 
309,527 
136,621 
215,739 

30,388 
681,904 
687,917 
937,903 

31,639 
343,031 
157,455 
140,445 

39,834 

34,730 


501,793 


New Hampshire 


284,574 
291,948 


Massachusetts.... 
Rhode Island .... 
Connecticut 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ... 


737,699 
108,830 
309,978 

2,428,921 
373,300 

1,724,033 
78,085 




470,019 




1,239,797 


North Carolina ... 
South Carolina.... 


753,419 
594,398 
691,392 




590,756 


Mississippi 

Louisiana 


375,651 

352,411 

97,574 


Tennessee 


829,210 
779,828 


Ohio 


1,519,467 




212,267 




685,866 




476,183 




383,702 


Dist. Columbia 
Wisconsin 


43,712 
54,477 
30,945 
43,112 






Total 


3,929,827 


5,305,925 


7,239,814 


9,638,131 


12,866,920 


17,063,353 







Rates per Cent, of Increase and Decrease of the White, Free Coloured, and Slave Population, 
in the New England, Middle, Southern, and Western States. 





From 1796 to 1800. 


From 1800 to 1810. 


From 1810 to 1820. 


Fram 1820 to 1830. 


From 1830 to 1840,; 




j5 


•a 
6 


1 

CO 




£ 


-3 

01 

s 

6 


to 

s 

V) 


19-3 
431 
21-9 
155 


12-8 
34- 
21-2 
97-1 


5 

_5 
"3 
O 

6-5 
23-4 
26- 
87-2 




£ 


s 


•6 


v. 


r "a 


| 


5 

6 


cfi 




N. E. States 
Middle.... 


22-3 
45-3 
22 
244- 


31-6 

110' 
85- 
226- 


-65 
-10-4 
+ 25 8 
+254- 


12-1 
43 9 
24-3 
246- 


19-5 
433 
15*5 
157 


12-5 
83' 
76- 
329- 


-61- 

-24 
+ 29-4 
+137 


-65 

-27-4 
+ 25-6 

+ 71- 


12-7 

32-8 

23 

93 


17-9 
32-7 
24-6 
62-6 


2-7 
37'7 
35-2 
102-3 


-67 
-73 
+ 28-5 
+53- 


11-1 
31-9 
26-4 
61- 


14-4 
6-3 
22-1 
72-6 


6-1 
16'] 

17'7 

74'4 


-52 
-44-4 
+ 22-4 
+ 31-6 


14-3 

25-8 

22 1 
68- 
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Population and Territory of the 
Population in 1840. 



[\Jnne, 



States. 


White. 


Free 
coloured. 


Free. 


Slave. 


Number 

of Free 

to 1 

Slave. 


Total. 


1. New York 

2. Pennsylvania .... 

3. Ohio 


2,378,890 

1,676,115 

1,502,122 

740,698 

640,627 

590,253 

484,870 

729,030 

407,695 

678,702 

259,084 

335,185 

500,438 

472,254 

318,204 

323,888 

179,074 

351,588 

158,457 

301,856 

291,218 

284,036 

211,560 

105,587 

77,174 

58,561 

27,943 

30,657 

42,924 

30,749 


50,027 

47,854 

17,342 

49,842 

5,524 

7,317 

22,732 

8,669 

2,753 

7,165 

8,276 

2,039 

1,355 

3,598 

62,078 

1,574 

1,366 

21,044 

25,502 

8,105 

730 

537 

707 

3,238 

465 

16,919 

817 

8,361 

172 

185 


2,428,917 

1,723,969 

1,519,464 

790,810 

646,151 

597,570 

507,602 

737,699 

410,448 

685,863 

267,360 

337,224 

501,793 

475,852 

380,282 

325,462 

180,440 

372,632 

183,959 

309,961 

291,948 

284,573 

212,267 

108,825 

77,639 

75,480 

28,760 

39,018 

43,096 

30,934 


4 
64 

3 
448,987 
183,059 
182,258 
245,817 

280,944 

3 

327,038 

253,532 

331 

89,737 

58,240 

195,211 

674 

168,452 
17 

1 

5 

19,935 

2,605 

25,717 

4,694 

16 

11 


607,229 
26,937 

506,488 
1-76 
3.52 
3-27 
2-06 

1-46 
228,621 
•81 
1-33 

1,437 

4-23 

5-58 

•92 

552- 

1-09 

18-233 

21,765 
3-89 
28- 
111 
8-31 
2,693 
2,812 


2,428,921 
1,724,033 
1,519,467 




1,239,797 


6. Kentucky 

7. North Carolina 

8. Massachusetts 


829,210 
779,828 
753,419 
737,699 
691,392 




685,866 


11. South Carolina 


594,398 
590,756 


13. Maine 


501,793 




476,183 


15. Maryland 


470,019 
383,702 


18. New Jersey 

20. Connecticut .... 


375,651 
373,306 
352,411 
309,978 
291,948 


22. New Hampshire 

24. Ehode Island... 

26. Delaware 

S (-Florida 


284,574 

212,267 

108,830 

97,574 

78,085 

54,477 


H J Dis. of Columbia 


43,712 
43,112 




30,945 




14,189,705 


386,293 


14,575,998 
U.S. 


2,487,355 
Navy .... 


5-86 


17,063,353 
6,100 




17,069,453 



Remarks on the Agricultural Statistics'"'. 

The tabular view (p. 144) has been prepared from the Census Statistics 
taken in 1840, upon the agricultural products of the year 1839 as the 
basis. These have been carefully compared and estimated by a laborious 
examination, and condensing of a great number of agricultural papers, 
reports, &c, throughout the Union, together with such other informa- 
tion as could be obtained by recourse to individuals from every section 
of the country. It is believed to be as correct as with the present 
data can be reached. The estimates are doubtless more closely accu- 
rate with regard to some portions of the country than others. The 

* [Extracted from the Report of the Commissioners of Patents, accompanying 
the Table (p. 144), made to Congress, February 7th, 1842.] 
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Bates of Increase and Decrease of the Free White, Free Coloured, and 
Slave Population of the several States. 



pkom 1790 to 1800. 





FREE. 


Slave. 




States. 


White. 


Coloured. 


Total. 


4. New York 


Per Cent. 
194 
92 
80 
77 
40 
38-1 
29-6 
171 
20-9 
16-3 
14-8 
7-6 
3-6 
5-2 
11 


Per Cent. 
550 
156 
118 
122 

76 
122 

35-8 

41-5 

21-1 

57 

59 
112 
143 

90 
- 4-7 


Per Cent. 
+ 241 
+ 106 

-" 4'6 
+ 36-4 

- 54 

- 94 
+ 325 

+ 17-8 
+ 8-7 

- 30-7 

- 2-5 

- 65'0 

- 59 


Per Cent. 

202 

96 

80 

72 


5. South Carolina.... 

6. Pensylvania 

7. New Hampshire 

8. North Carolina .... 

9. "Massachusetts.... 


38-7 
38-6 
29-5 
21-3 
20-8 
17*6 


11. New Jersey 

12. Delaware 

13. Maryland 

14. Connecticut 

15. Rhode Island 


15-1 
8-7 
6-8 
5-4 


Total 

* (Massachusetts 
(Maine 


35-6 

116 

56 


82- 

18-1 
52- 


+ 27-9 


35- 

11-7 
57-1 







* denotes increase, — denotes decrease of Slave Population. 

numerous agricultural societies in some of the States, with the reports 
and journals devoted to this branch of industry, afford a means of 
forming such an estimate as is not to be found in others. Papers of 
this description, giving a continued record of the crops, improvements 
in seeds, and means of culture, and direction of labour, are more to be 
relied on in this matter than the mere political or commercial journals, 
as they cannot be suspected like these latter, of any design of forestall- 
ing or otherwise influencing the market, by their weekly and monthly 
report of the crops. Portions too of the Census Statistics have pro- 
bably been more accurately taken than others. In assuming them 
as the basis, reference must also be had to the annual increase of our 
population, equal to from 300,000 to 400,000, and in some of the 
States reaching as high as 10 per cent., as estimated by the 10 years 
preceding the year 1840, and also to the diversion of labour from the 
works of internal improvement carried on by the States, in consequence 
of which the consumer has become the producer of agricultural pro- 
ducts, the prices of articles raised, &c. 

The crops of 1839, on which the Census Statistics are founded, 
were, as appears from the notices of that year, very abundant in rela- 
tion to nearly every product throughout the whole country, indeed 
unusually so compared with the years preceding. Tobacco may be 
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Population and Territory of the 
Agricultural Statistics. Estimated for 1841. 



[[June, 



STATES, &c. 


Population 

according to 

the Census 

of 1840. 


Population 

in 1841, 
estimated on 

the annual 
average 

increase for 
10 years. 


Number of 

bushels 
of Wheat. 


Number of 

bushels 
of Bailey. 


Number of 
bushels 
of Oats. 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts .... 
Rhode Island .... 
Connecticut 


501,973 

284,574 

737,699 

108,830 

309,978 

291,948 

2,428,921 

373,306 

1,724,033 

78,085 

470,019 

1,239,797 

753,419 

594,398 

691,392 

590,756 

375,651 

352,411 

829,210 

779,828 

1,519,467 

685,866 

476,183 

383,702 

97,574 

212,267 

54,477 

30,945 

43,112 

43,712 


522,059 

286,622 

762,257 

111,156 

312,440 

293,906 

2,531,003 

383,802 

1,799,193 

78,351 

474,613 

1,245,475 

756,505 

597,040 

716,506 

646,906 

443,457 

379,967 

858,670 

798,210 

1,647,779 

754,232 

584,917 

432,350 

111,010 

248,331 

58,425 

37,133 

51,834 

46,978 


987,412 

426,816 

189,571 

3,407 

95,090 

512,461 

12,309,041 

919,043 

12,872,219 

317,105 

3,747,652 

10,010,105 

2,183,026 

963,162 

1,991,162 

869,554 

305,091 

67 

4,873,584 

4,096,113 

17,979,647 

5,282,864 

4,026,187 

1,110,542 

2,132,030 

2,896,721 

624 

297,541 

234,115 

10,105 


360,267 

125,964 

157,903 

69,139 

31,594 

55,243 

2,301,041 

13,009 

203,858 

5,119 

3,773 

83.025 

4,208 

3,794 

12,897 

7,941 

1,784 

5,197 

16,860 

245,905 

33,618 

102,926 

11,515 

950 

151,263 

50 

14,529 

1,342 

317 


1,119,425 
1,312,127 
1,276,491 
188,668 
1,431,454 
2,601,425 
21,896 205 


New Jersey 

Pennsylvania .... 
Delaware 


3,745,061 

20,872,591 

937,105 

2,827,365 

12,962,108 

3,832,729 

1,374,502 

1,525,623 

1,476,670 

697,235 

109,425 

7,457,818 

6,825,974 

15,995,112 

6,606,086 

6,964,410 

2,580,641 

236,941 

2,915,102 

13,561 

511,527 

301,498 

12,694 


Virginia 

North Carolina.... 
South Carolina... 

Alabama 






Ohio 












Florida T 


Wisconsin T 

IowaT 


D. of Columbia... 


Total 


17,069,453 


17,835,217 


91,642,957 


5,024,731 


130,607,623 



considered as an exception: it is described to have been generally a 
short crop. 

The crops of the succeeding year are likewise characterised as 
abundant. The success which had attended industry in 1839 stimu- 
lated many to enter upon a larger cultivation of the various articles 
produced, while the stagnation of other branches of business drew to the 
same pursuit a new addition to the labouring force of the population. 

Similar causes operated also to a considerable extent the past year. 
In 1841 the season may be said to have been less favourable in many 
respects than in the two preceding ones, but the increase of the labour- 
ing force, and the amount of soil cultivated, render the aggregate 
somewhat larger. Had the season been equally favourable, we might 
probably have rated the increase considerably higher, as the annual 
average increase of the grains, with potatoes, according to the annual 
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STATES, &o. 



Number of 
bushels 
of Bye. 



Number of 
bushels 
of Buck 
Wheat. 



Number of 

bushels of 

Indian Corn. 



Number of 

bushels 
of Potatoes. 



Number of 

tons 
of Hay. 



Number 
of tons of 
Flax and 

Hemp. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island ... 
Connecticut .... 

Vermont 

New York 

New Jersey .... 
Pennsylvania .... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida T 

Wisconsin T.... 

IowaT 

D. of Columbia 

Total 



143,458 

317,418 

509,205 

37,973 

805,222 

241,061 

2,723,241 

1,908,984 

6,942,643 

35,162 

671,420 

1,317,574 

256,765 

49,064 

64,723 

55,558 

11,978 

1,897 

322,579 

1,652,108 

854,191 

162,026 

114,656 

72,144 

7,772 

42,306 

320 

2,342 

4,675 

5,009 



53,020 

10G.301 

91,273 

3,270 

334,008 

231,122 

2,325,911 

1,007,340 

2,485,132 

13,127 

80,966 

297,109 

18,469 

85 

542 

60 

69 

19,145 

9,669 

666,541 

56,371 

69,549 

17,135 

110 

127,504 

13,525 

7,873 

312 



988,549 

191,275 

1,905,273 

471,022 

1,521,191 

1,167,219 

11,441,256 

5,134,366 

14,969,472 

2,164,507 

6,998,124 

33,987,255 

24,116,253 

14,987,474 

21,749,227 

21,594,354 

5,985,724 

6,224,147 

4G,285,359 

40,787,120 

35,452,161 

33,195,108 

23,424,474 

19,725,146 

6,039,450 

3,058,290 

G94.205 

521,244 

1,547,215 

43,725 



10,912,821 

6,573,405 

4,947,805 

1,003,170 

3,002,142 

9,112,008 

30,617,009 

2,486,482 

9,747,343 

213,090 

827,363 

2,889,265 

3,131,080 

2,713,425 

1,644,235 

1,793,773 

1,705,461 

872,563 

2,018,632 

1,279,519 

6,004,183 

1,830,952 

2,633,156 

815,259 

367,010 

2,911,507 

271,105 

454,819 

261,306 

43,725 



713,285 

505,217 

617,663 

69,881 

497,204 

924,379 

3,472,118 

401.833 

2,004,162 

25,007 

87,351 

367, 60J 

111,571 

25,729 

17,507 

15,353 

604 

26,711 

33,106 

90,300 

1,112,651 

1,213,634 

214,411 

57,204 

695 

111,525 

1,045 

35,603 

19,745 

1,449 



40 
28 

9 

i 
-i 

45 

31 

1,508 

2,197 

2,987 

54 

507 

26,141 

10,705 

13 

7 
21 

3,724 
8,827 
9,584 
9,110 
2,143 
20,547 
1,545 
944 

H 

3 

459 



19,333,474 



7,953,544 



387,380,185 



113,183,619 



12,804,705 



101,181-J 



increase of our population, is about thirty millions of bushels. Portions 
of the country suffered much from a long drought during the last 
summer, which affected unfavourably the crops more particularly 
liable to feel its influence, especially grain, corn, and potatoes. In 
other parts, also, various changes of the weather in the summer and 
autumn lessoned the amount of their staple products below what 
might have been gathered had the season proved favourable. Still 
there has been no decisive failure on the whole, in any State, so as 
to render importation necessary, without the means of payment in 
some equivalent domestic products, as has been the case in some 
former years, when largo importations were made to supply the defi- 
ciency, at cash prices. In the year 1837 not less than 3,921,259 
bushels of wheat were imported into the United States. We have 
now a large surplus of this and other agricultural products for exporta- 
tion, were a market open to receive them. 

Wheat. — This is one of the great staple products of several States, 
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[June, 



Agricultural Statistics — continued. 





Number of 


Number of 


Number of 


Number 




Number 


STATES, &c. 




pounds 


pounds 


of Silk 


pounds 


of gallons 




gathered. 


of Cotton. 


of Rice. 


Cocoons. 


of Sugar. 


of Wine. 


Maine 


75 






527 


263,592 


2,349 


New Hampshire 


264 






692 


169,519 


104 


Massachusetts 


8J,955 






200,000 


496,341 


207 


Rhode Island... 


454 






745 


55 


801 


Connecticut .... 


547,694 






93,611 


56,372 


1,924 


Vermont 


710 






5,684 


5,119,264 


109 


New York 


984 






3,425 


11,102,070 


5,162 


New Jersey ... 


2,566 






3,116 


67 


9,311 


Pennsylvania.... 


415,908 






17,324 


2,894,016 


16,115 


Delaware 


365 


352 




2,963 




296 


Maryland 


26,152,810 


5,484 




5,677 


39,892 


7,763 


Virginia 


79,450,192 
20,026,830 


2,402,117 


3,084 


5,341 
4,929 


1,557,206 
8,924 


13,504 


North Carolina 


34,437,581 


3,324,132 


31,572 


South Carolina 


69,524 


43,927,171 


66,897,244 


4,792 


31,461 


671 




175,411 


116,514,211 


13,417,209 
156,469 
861,711 


5,185 


357,611 


8,117 




286,976 


84,854,118 


4,902 
158 


10,650 
127 


354 


Mississippi 


155,307 


148,504,395 


17 




129,517 


112,511,263 


3,765,541 


881 


88,189,315 


2,911 




35,168,040 


20,872,433 


8,455 


5,724 


275,557 


692 


Kentucky 


56,678,674 


607,456 


16,848 


3,405 


1,409,172 


2,261 


Ohio 


6,486,164 
2,375,365 






6,278 
495 


7,109,423 

3,914,184 

415,716 

327,165 

2,147 


11,122 

10,778 

616 




165 




Illinois 


863,623 


196,231 


598 


2,345 
169 




10,749,454 


132,109 
7,038,186 


65 


27 




185,548 


5,987 


171 






2,249 






984 


1,894,372 




Florida T 


74,963 


6,009,201 


495,625 


376 


269,146 






311 






25 


147,816 




IowaT 


9,616 
59,578 








51,425 




D. of Columbia 






916 


32 


Total 


240,187,118 


578,008,473 


88,952,968 


379,272 


126,164,644 


125,715 



the soil of which seems, by a happy combination, to be peculiarly 
fitted for its culture; silicious earth, as well as lime, appears to form 
a requisite of the soil to adapt it for raising wheat to the greatest 
advantage, and the want of this has been suggested as a reason for 
its not proving so successful of cultivation in some portions of our 
country. Of the great wheat growing States, during the past year, it 
may be remarked that in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
Southern States, this crop seems not to have repaid so increased a 
harvest as was promised early in the season. Large quantities of seed 
were sown, and the expectation was deemed warranted of an unusually 
abundant increase. But the appearance of the chinch bug and other 
causes destroyed these hopes. In the northern part of Kentucky, the 
crop " did not exceed one-third of an ordinary one." In some of the 
States, as in New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois, the 
quantity raised was large, and the grain of a fine quality. In some of 
the States a bounty is paid on the raising of wheat, which has 
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operated as an inducement to the cultivation of this crop. The 
amount thus paid out of the State Treasury in Massachusetts, for two 
years, was more than 18,000 dollars; the bounty was two dollars for 
every fifteen bushels, and five cents for every bushel above this 
quantity. Similar inducements might, no doubt, stimulate to still 
greater improvements and success in this, and other products of the 
soil. 

The value of this crop in our country, is so universally felt that its 
importance will be at once acknowledged. The whole aggregate 
amount of wheat raised is 91,642,957 bushels, which is nearly equal to 
that of Great Britain, the wheat crop of which does not annually 
exceed 100,000,000 of bushels. The supply demanded at home as an 
article of food cannot be less than eight or ten millions, and has been 
estimated as high as twelve millions of barrels of flour, equal to about 
forty to sixty bushels of wheat. The number of flouring mills reported 
by the last census is 4,364, and the number of barrels of flour 
7,404,562. Large quantities of wheat also are used for seed, and for 
food of the domestic animals, as well as for the purposes of manufac- 
ture. The allowance in Great Britain for seed in the grains in 
general, as appears from M'Culloch, is about one-seventh of the 
whole amount raised. Probably a much less proportion may be 
admitted in this country. Wheat is also used in the production of, 
and as a substitute for, starch. The cotton manufactories of this 
country are said to consume annually 1 00,000 barrels of flour for this 
and similar purposes, and in Lowell alone, 800,000 pounds of starch, 
and 3,000 barrels of flour, are said to be used in conducting the mills, 
bleachery, and prints, &c, in the manufactories. 

Maize, or Indian Corn. — Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, 
and Indiana, are in their order the greatest producers of this 
kind of crop. In Illinois, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, New York, Maryland, 
Arkansas, and the New England States, it appears to be a very favou- 
rite crop. In New England especially, the aggregate is greater than 
in any of the grains, except oats. More diversity seems to have ex- 
isted in this crop, in different parts of the country, the past year, than 
with most of the other products of the soil ; and hence it is much 
more difficult to form a satisfactory general estimate. On the whole, 
however, from the best estimate which can be made, it is believed to 
have equalled, if it did not exceed, an average crop. The improvement 
continually making in the quality of the seed, (and this remark is 
likewise applicable, in various degrees, to other products,) augurs well 
for the productiveness of this indigenous crop, as it has been found 
that new varieties are susceptible of being used to great advantage. 
Considered as an article of food for man, and also for the domestic 
animals, it takes a high rank. No inconsiderable quantities have like- 
wise been consumed in distillation ; and the article of kiln-dried meal, 
for exportation, is yet destined, it is believed, to be of no small account 
to tho corn growing sections of our country. It will command a good 
price and find a ready market in the ports which are open to its recep- 
tion. But the importance of this crop will doubtless soon be felt in 
the new application of it to the manufacture of sugar from the stalk, 
and of oil from the meal. 

L2 
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Potatoes. — The tabular view shows, that in quite a number of 
States the amount of Potatoes raised is very great. New York, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Vermont, New Hampshire, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, are the greatest potato-growing States ; more than 
two-thirds of the whole crop are raised by these States. Two kinds, 
the common Irish, and the sweet potato, as they are called, with the 
numerous varieties, are embraced in our Agricultural Statistics. When 
it is recollected, that this product of our soil forms a principal article 
of vegetable food among so large a class of our population, its value 
will at once be seen. The best common, or Irish potatoes, as an article 
of food for the table, are produced in the higher northern latitudes of 
our country, at they seem to require a colder and moister soil than 
corn, and the grains, generally. It is on their peculiar adaptation, in 
this respect, that Ireland, Nova Scotia, and parts of Canada, are so 
peculiarly successful in the raising and perfecting of the common or 
Irish potatoes. It is estimated that in Great Britain, an acre of pota- 
toes will feed more than double the number of individuals that can be 
fed from an acre of wheat. It is also asserted, that whenever the 
labouring class is mainly dependant on potatoes, wages will be reduced 
to a minimum. If this be true, the advantage of our labouring classes 
over those of Great Britain, in this respect is very great. The failure 
of a crop of potatoes, too, where it is so much the main dependance, 
must produce great distress and starvation. Such is now the case in 
Ireland, and parts of England and Scotland. Another disadvantage of 
relying on this crop as a chief article of food for the people is, that it 
does not admit of being stored up as it is, or converted into some other 
form for future years, as do wheat and corn. Potatoes also enter largely 
into the supply of food for the domestic animals; beside which, consi- 
derable quantities are used for the purpose of the manufacture of 
starch, molasses, and distillation. New varieties, which have been 
introduced within a few years past, have excited much attention, and 
many of them have been found to answer a good purpose. Increased 
improvement, and with yet more succssful results in this respect, 
may be anticipated. 

Tobacco. — The crop of 1839 in this article, on which the Census 
Statistics are founded, is deemed, as appears from the notices on this 
subject, to have been a short one, and below the average. The crop of 
the past year was much more favourable, beyond an average, indeed 
it is described in some of the Journals, as " large." 

Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Maryland, 
are the great tobacco growing States. An advance in this product is 
likewise in steady progress in Missouri, where the crop of 1841 is 
estimated at nearly 12,000 hogsheads, and for 1842, it is expected 
that as many as 20,000 may be raised. Some singular changes are 
going forward, with regard to this great staple of several of the States. 
Reference is here intended to the increasing disposition evinced, as well 
as the success thus far attending the effort to cultivate Tobacco in some 
of the Northern and North-western States. The tobacco produced in 
Illinois has been pronounced by competent judges from the tobacco grow- 
ing States, and who have been engaged in the culture of this article, to 
be superior, both in quality and the amount produced per acre, to what 
is the average yield of the soils heretofore deemed best adapted to 
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this purpose. In Connecticut also, the attention devoted to it has 
been rewarded with much success; 100,000 pounds are noticed as the 
product of a single farm of not more than fifty acres. It is indeed 
affirmed that Tobacco can be raised in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, at a larger profit than even wheat or Indian Corn. 
Considerable quantities also were raised in 1841 in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, where it may probably become an object of increased 
attention. The agriculturists of these States, if they engage in the 
production of this crop will do so with some peculiar advantages; they 
are accustomed to vary their crops, and to provide means for enriching 
their soils. Tobacco, it is well-known, is an exhausting crop, espe- 
cially so, when it is raised successive years on the same portions of 
soil. The extraordinary crops of tobacco, which have heretofore been 
obtained, have indeed enriched the former proprietors, but the present 
generation now find themselves, in too many instances, in the pos- 
session of vast fields once fertile, that are now almost, or wholly, 
barren, from an inattention to the rotation of crops. 

Cotton. — This, it is well-known, is the great staple product of 
several States, as well as the great article of our exports, the price of 
which in the foreign market has been more relied on, than anything 
else, to influence favourably the exchanges of this country with 
Great Britain and Europe generally. The cotton crop of the United 
States is more than one-half of the crop of the whole world. In 1834 
the amount was but about 450,000,000 of pounds, the annual average 
may now be estimated at 100,000,000 of pounds more, the value of it 
for export at about 62,000,000 dollars. The rise and progress of this 
crop, since the invention of Whitney's cotton-gin, has been unexampled 
in the history of agricultural products. In the year 1783 eight bales 
of cotton were seized on board of an American brig at the Liverpool 
Custom House, because it was not believed that so much Cotton could 
have been sent at one time from the United States. The cotton crop 
of 1841, compared with that of 1839 and 1840, was probably less, 
by from 500,000 to 600,000 bales. In the early part of the last 
cotton-growing season, an average crop was confidently anticipated; 
but this hopeful prospect was not realized. In portions of the cotton 
producing States, as in parts of Georgia, however, the crop was 
greater than usual, and in Arkansas it has been estimated at a gain 
over that of 1839 of 33J per cent.; but probably, owing to its having 
suffered from the boll- worm, it should be set down at 20 or 25 per cent., 
A similar advance is expected in future years, among other causes, from 
the great increase of population by immigration. Mississippi, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Alabama, South Carolina, and North Carolina, are, in their 
order, the great cotton -growing States. An important fact deserves 
notice here, on account of the relation which the cotton crop bears to 
other crops. Whenever (to whatever cause it may be owing) the price 
of cotton is low, the attention of cultivators, the next year, is more par- 
ticularly diverted from cotton to the culture of corn, and other branches 
of agriculture in the cotton-producing States. As cotton is now so low, 
and so little in demand in the foreign market, unless a market be 
created at home, it must necessarily become an object of less attention 
to the planters; and it cannot bo expected that the agricultural 
products of the West will find so ready a sale in the Southern market 
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as in some former years. Other countries too, as India, Egypt, and 
other parts of Africa, Brazil, and Texas, are now coming more 
decidedly into competition with the cotton-growing interest of our 
country ; so that an increase of this product from those countries and a 
corresponding depression in ours, are to be expected. 

Silk Cocoons. — Notwithstanding the disappointment of many who, 
since the year 1839, engaged in the culture of the moms multicaulis 
and other varieties of the mulberry, and the raising of silkworms, 
there has been on the whole a steady increase in the attention devoted 
to this branch of industry. This may be in part attributed to the 
ease of cultivation, both as to time and labour required, and in no 
small degree also to the fact, that in twelve of the States a special 
bounty is paid for the production of cocoons, or of the raw silk. 
Several of these promise much hereafter in this product, if a reliance 
can be placed on the estimates given in the various journals more 
particularly devoted to the production of silk. There seems at least 
no ground for abandoning the enterprise so successfully begun, 
of aiming to supply our home consumption of this important article 
of our imports. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Tennessee, and Ohio, there has been quite an 
increase above the amount of 1839. The quantity of raw silk manu- 
factured in this country the past year is estimated at more than 
30,000 pounds. The machinery possessed for reeling, spinning, and 
weaving silk in the production of ribands, vestings, damask, &c, 
admit of its being carried to great perfection, as may be seen by the 
beautiful specimens of various kinds deposited in the National Gallery 
at the Patent Office. The amount of silk stuffs brought into this 
country in some single years from foreign countries is estimated 
at more in value than 20,000,000 dollars. The silk manufactured in 
France, in 1840, amounted to 25,000,000 dollars; that of Prussia to more 
than 4,500,000 dollars. Should one person in a hundred of the 
population of the United States produce annually 100 pounds of 
silk, the quantity would be nearly 18,000,000 pounds, which at 
5 dollars per pound (and much of it might command a higher price) 
would amount to nearly 90,000,000 dollars, nearly 30,000,000 dollars 
above our whole cotton exports, nine times the value of our tobacco 
exports, and nearly five or six times the average value of our imports 
of silk. That such a productiveness is not incredible as at first sight 
it may seem, may be evident from the fact that the Lombard Venetian 
kingdom, of a little more than 4,000,000 of population, exported in 
one year 6,132,950 pounds of raw silk, which is a larger estimate by 
at least one-half for each producer, than the supposition just made as 
to our own country. Another fact too shows both the feasibility and 
the importance of the cultivation of this product. The climate of our 
country from its southern border even up to 44 degrees of north 
latitude is suited to the culture of silk. 

Sugar. — Louisiana is the greatest sugar district of our country. 
The crop of 1841 appears to have been injured by the early frosts ; 
the amount therefore was not so great as that of 1839, by nearly 
one-third. 

The progress of the sugar manufacture, and the gain upon our 
imports, has been rapid. In 1839, the import of sugars was 195,231,273 
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pounds, at an expense of at least 10,000,000 dollars; in 1840, about 
120,000,000 pounds, at an expense of more than 6,000,000 dollars. 
A portion of this was undoubtedly exported, but most of it remained 
for home consumption. More than 30,000,000 pounds of sugar also, 
from the maple and the beet-root, were produced in 1841, in the 
Northern, Middle, and Western States ; and should the production of 
corn-stalk sugar succeed, as it now promises to do, this article must 
contribute greatly to lessen the amount of imported sugars. Indeed 
such has been the manufacture of the sugar from the cane, for the last five 
years, that were it to advance in the same ratio for the five to come, it 
would be unnecessary to import any more sugar for our home con- 
sumption. 

The whole of the summary now given, with the rapid glance taken 
at the various products, presents our country as one richly favoured of 
Heaven in climate and soil, and abounding in agricultural wealth. 
Probably no country can be found on the face of the globe, exhibiting 
a more desirable variety of the products of the soil, contributing to the 
sustenance and comfort of its inhabitants. The whole aggregate of the 
bread stuffs, corn and potatoes, is 624,518,510 bushels ; which, esti- 
mating our present population at 17,835,217, is about 35f bushels for 
each inhabitant ; and allowing 10 bushels to each person — man, woman, 
and child, (which is double the usual annual allowance as estimated in 
Europe,) and we have a surplus product for seed, food of stock, the 
purposes of manufacture, and exportation, of not less than 446,166,340 
bushels ; from which, if we deduct one-tenth of the whole amount of 
the crops for seed, it leaves for food of stock, for manufactures, and expor- 
tation, a surplus of at least 370,653,627 bushels. Including oats, the 
aggregate amount of the crops of grain, corn, and potatoes, is equal 
to nearly 755,200,000 bushels, or 42^ bushels to each inhabitant. 

In a subsequent report of the Commissioner of Patents, presented 
to Congress 29th January, 1845, the estimate of crops for 1844 is 
given as follows, the estimated population being 19,552,196 : — 

Wheat 95,607,000 bushels Hay 17,715,000 tons 

Barley 3,627,000 „ Flax and Hemp . . 22,800 „ 

Oats 172,247,000 „ Tobacco 151,705,000 pounds 

Rye 26,450,000 „ Cotton 872,107,000 „ 

Buckwheat 9,071,000 „ Rice 111,759,000 „ 

Indian Corn 421,953,000 „ Silk Cocoons 396,790 „ 

Potatoes 99,493,000 „ Sugar 201,107,000 „ 

Mr. Tucker, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy 
in the University of "Virginia, has given in his work, " The Progress of 
the United States in Population and Wealth in 50 Years," a summary 
of the yearly value (in 1840) of products of industry in the United 
States, as follows : — 

Agriculture 654,387,597 dollars 

Manufactures 239,836,224 „ 

Commerce 97,721,086 „ 

Mining 42,358,761 „ 

Forest 16,835,060 „ 

Fisheries 11,996,008 „ 



Total 1.063,134,736 dollars, or £221,486,403 stg. 



